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Miscellaneous. 


FROM THE INTELLIGENCER AND CHRONICLE. 
FRUITS OF UNIVERS. 

The doctrine in which we believe has been 
80 long misrepresented by its opponents, the 
influence which it is calculated to have over 
the hearts aud lives of those who sincerely 
embrace it, has been so generally declared 
to be bad, and they who defend it, are so 
frequently scouted, traduced and maligned as 
enemies to religion and dangerous members 
of society, that we deem it a duty which we 
Owe to the cause of truth no less than to 
those with whom we co-operate, to say, that 
48 erroneous as our faith may be, we fear not 
to have its claimsto a scriptural support ex- 
amined side by side with those of amy other 
creed, and as bad as_ the effect of it is repre- 
yo be ee wl )“Binbrace it, we’ 

never shri a fair comperison 
moral conduct ef wiverestiste 
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between the 

and that of the members of any other commu- 
ns. ~ ‘far—from us be the dis- 

position to take a particle from the weight of 

merit which justly bélongs to honest and vir- 

tuous people of other denominations, and 


: 
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belongs the right of jndgement, and may it 
never be our ambition to claim the exercise 
of his prerogative. “But surely we may act in 
self defence ;—we may, in justice, raise an 
arm to shield an innocent and abused people 
against the aspersions of those who are em- 
ployed in bringing reproach and obloquy up- 
on them. 
It is probably toa very great degree the 
case among people ef other denominations— 
many of whom are well-meaning people too, 
that whenever the word Universalist is men- 
tioned, it revives in their minds associations 
at which they almost instinctively revolt.— 
They can hardly think that universalist can 
look, and speak, and thinkyand act, like o- 
ther people; and if they “eam be persuaded 
that -he has not a cloven foot on an horrible 
horn on his head outwardl¥, they will not give 
up the idea that he has devil in his heart. 
For us to attempt to combat such prejudices 
would be entirely useless. Unfortunately rea- 
son and common sense have too long been 
the victims of superstition to encourage the 
hope that they are to regaim a just ascenden- 
cy over the mind in one day, or even in a sin- 
e generation. But however much the state- 
fifent may surprise offiers, we shall take the 
liberty to say, that Universalists. have as firm 
a sense of moral right, are as ardent friends 
of good order, and exhibit among their fellew 
men as much of what is truly religion—prac- 
tical goodness—as their neighbours We do 
,not say they have not bad men among them ; 
the proportion of such may be as great among 
;universalists as among other seots— we know 
-it is not greater. The doétrine in which we 
believe, is, as all admit, a benevolent one ; 1n- 
deed who will say it is not the most benevo- 
lent faith that is known in all christendom ? 
It begins and ends in the love of God, assert- 
ing that the plans of Deity commenced and 
will terminate in universal benevolence. It 
embraces. God as the Father of all his crea- 
tares, and looks upon his Son.as the Saviour 
of the world. It maifstaéns our equal relation- 


ship to, and depondapes upon, Him; and 
‘holding that ‘we haveall ope Father,” that, 
CORRE all we are brethren,” it teach- 
es us to love himsapremely agd our neighbour as 
ourselves. Wherever this faith has been 
embraced, and has had its own benevolent in- 
fluence on the heart, it has uniformly render- 
ed men more kind, chari and forgiving 
amoag their fellows. The of their faith 





ination as to the truth of our statement in the 
circle of his acquaintance and see how the 
account stands. When a time comes for peo- 
ple to prove the genuineness of their religion 
‘“‘by their works,” do the works of universal- 
ists give evidence that their faith is bad and 
that-their hearts are corrupt 1—When e neigit 
bor is stretched upon the bed of sickness and 
distress, in need of the friendly aid and sym- 
pathies of others, do you find the people of 
that despised and abused sect, cold—hearted 
and negligent, more than others? When the 
poor and destitute make their piteous applica- 
tions for relief, are the enemies of universal- 
ism the only ones who open their hearts to 
their wants? When any objects of public util- 
ity are to. be accomplished, is it thought hope- 
less to apply to them for assistance 1—Will you 
not, in short, find as much generosity, as much 
faithfulness and as much public spirit among 
them as among those who seek to make them 
contemptible ? Such inquiries will help.to show 
how much truth there isin the hackneyedtharge 
that the fruits of universalism are and must 
}be bad. We thank God, we are able to say, 
that universalists, so far from being back- 
ward in acts of goodness, are very often the 
first ones to whom applications, benevo- 
lence,with the hope of success,are made. They 
may not, it is true,give so much to missionary 
societies, &uc. &e. as do their opponents, and 

we rejoice that they do not. The streams of 
their benevolence, we trust, are directed to 
more aseful and practical purposes. They 

are the friends of the unfortunate-—the ffiends 
of the poor; and the record. kept in heaven 

will show how great in comparison with other 

sects, has been their sum of that sort of reli- 
gion which has done the most good in the 

world. However bad they may be supposed 

by others to be, there is one thing, which af- 

ter a pretty extensive acquaintate among 

them, we can say in truth ;—if ever the time 

comes when we shall be obliged to supplicate 

the generous charities of life—we shall. not re- 

gret to have our “‘lot cast among that people.” 


_ New Society. We \earn from the Dover 
“oar. ‘@ new Sarantie Society has 

y , organized in Somersworth, 
“> Falls, N, it ire. ae 

ew Societies are springing up in 

every direction, and it ap from the let- 
ters we receive every week, that the cause of 
truth was never in a more prosperous condi- 
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EDWIN MANLY, 
THE VICTIM OF INTBMPERANCE. 

Edwin Manly was the eldest son of a respomttisle 

ontleman sesiding in one of the New-England States. 

ossesséd of an amiable disposition, he became the 
favorite of his s and friends, and often has it 
been said that there was no one, who conducted him- 
self so wellus Edwin Manly. Being endowed with 
a considerable share of talent, and having a great 
thirst for knowledge, his parents concladed to give 
him a liberal education, as it is now termed, and he 
accordingly commenced his preparatory studies un- 
der the Tirection of a private teacher im the country. 
His parents were induced to adopt this method, hav- 
ing been convinced that he would be less exposed to 
vicious temptations than at a public seminary. 

While undef the tuition of his -private instractor, 
Edwin made great proficiency in his several-etudies, 
and nothing transpired during his abode with him, 
that had the least tendency to cast a reproach on his 
character. Aftor having gone through with the pre- 
paratory studies, his teacher informed his parents, 
that he thought him well fitted to enter any of our 
eolleges or universities. His father, having deter- 
mined as to the institution, told him that he should 
offer him for examination at the ensuing commence- 
ment. That time at length, arrived, and Mr. Manly, 
with his son, left his residence for the destined insti- 
tution. On his arrival, Edwin met many of his ac- 

uaintances, and the time passed pleasantly away till 
the day succeeding the commencement exercises,— 
He now began to feel rather timid, but finally mus- 
tered resolution, and went, with some of his friends, 
to the examination. After the space of five or six 
hours, Edwin passed the “fiery ordeal,” as he jocose- 
ly termed it, and went home with a light heart. 
The interval, preceeding the commencement of 
the collegiate years, was spent pleasantly among his 
friends by Edwin. During this period, Mr. Manly 
often acquainted him of the snares which would be- 
set him on either hand, and as often advised him to 
avoid them. One day, while he was advising him on 
this subject, Edwin said to him, “Father, I hope you 
do not think that I shall do any thing wrong, when | 
return to college.” “No, certainly not, my son,” he 
replied, “but 1 merely caution you, that you may al- 
ways be on your guard. Many a youth has entered 
college with as flattering prospects, as you now do; 
and he has sometimes been led unwarily into scenes 
of dissipation by the idle fellow-students..-In every 
institution, you will find those who are always ready 
to allure the unsuspecting youth into their wicked 
schemes, and such, I pray you, dexterously avoid. — 
If you are resolute and resist them in the begining, 
our collegiate course will be one of honor to you.— 
he old maxim, ‘Principiis obsta,’ should always be 
before your eyes ; dont forget it, and I’M assure you, 
‘ou will not fail to do well.” Such was the friendly 
admonition given by Mr. Manly to his son, and such, 
many an anxious parent has repeated. 

The vacation was now fast drawing to a close, and 
Edwin left his paternal abode. He arrived safely at 
the place, in'w ich the college is situated, and was 
received by his fellows with a hearty welcome Hav- 
ing arranged his affairs, he commenced his studies 
under favorable auspices. By diligence and a close 
application to his studies, Edwin attained a standing 
in his class, that reflected much honor on him— 
Many a night, he was to be found poring over his 
books, while others were taking their repose. Noone 
bid more fair to become a t man than he did, 
and none more respected. But the friendly advice 
of his parent began, by slow degrees to be neglected, 
and a visible change oy to take place. Ina short 
time we find him almost below mediocrity; his attention 
was taken from his books by those, who frequented 
his room, and he was insensibly fed astray by. their 
machinations. His delinquency became apparent to 
his instracters, who privately admonished him on the 
subject ; but it was all in vain, as he entirely disre- 
garded their salutary admonition. es of 
studies naturally brought on unsteady~habits, and he 
became very dissipated. The remark of his fellows, 


hat “a drop will not hurt you,” was listened to with- 


ut consideration. 
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told, that should he persist in 


jury to my feelings, say any thing farther relating to 


sari bom his President, from ‘a sense of duty, 
intone parents on the subject. The unwel- | 
come information was received by them—they were | 
thundet-struck, as might be expected. They were 
at course, his con- 
nexion with thé ‘institution must inevitably be die- 
solved. 
It. was a long time, before Edwin's father could an 
swer the communication of the presiding officer to 
the college,and when he did, he expressed his utter 
astonishment. “ Can it be,” said he, “ that my son 
has come to this ?” But his authority wasso good, he 
could no longer doubt its truth. He then almost de- 
termined to dissolve his connexion with the college ; 
but, upon more mature deliberation, he concluded to. 
write him a let’ er,the contents of which were as follows 


My dear Edwin—With the mest unpleasant emo- 
tions, I yesterday received a letter from your Presi- 
dent, informing me that you had lost your elevated 
standing in your class, and, at this time, are much 
below mediocrity» You may be assured, no intelli- 
gence couldhave been more unwelcome. I fear that 
all my kind admonitions to you, prior to your leaving 
home, have been disregarded. I cannot, without in- 


this subject—I merely state to you, that it is the opin- 
ion of the President, should you not retrieve your 
character, your connexion with college must be dis- 
solved. Your affectionate father, 

To Edwin Manty. WM. MANLY. 


This laconic epistle had but little effect upon him--- 
he was too far gone to be susceptible of reproof. Dis- 
sipation and bad company had made such strange in- 
roads upon his amiable disposition, that it would not 
adiait of it. 

Not long after, Mr. Manly was informed that his 
connexion with the institution could be of no benefit 
to him ; but, on the other hand, an injury, and that 
he had better take him home without delay. Ne ac- 
cordingly complied, and took him from college. Ed- 
win was then placed under the care of a mercantile 

entleman, but his habits were too deeply rooted, to 
Be easily eradicated Inattention to his health, com- 
bined with these, soon left him in a deep consump- 
tion ! otwiietanding the kind and fostering care 
bestowed on the undutiful child, by his parents and 
friends, he languished about three months, and died ! 

Here is presented to the view the most melancholy 

rtrait, that could have been depicted. An interest- 
ing youth, possessing an amiable disposition and su- 
oes talents, which, by a proper cultivation, might 

ave raised him to‘an exalted station in life ; the’ fa- 
vorite of all who knew him, so suddenly changed, is a 
subject too melancholy for reflection, This, readers, 
is a “round, unvarnished,” and “ a brief tale,” and all 
we can now utter is—Thus perished Edwin Manly, 
the premature victim of intemperance. i 
Ber, Me. SARAH. 





Gambling.—‘Line upon line and precept 
upon precept” seem to avail nought with those 
who embark upon this sea of death, for having 
once cast themselves upon its waters, its de- 
lusive allurements produce a species of insan- 
ity which sooner or later ends in ruin. Men 
of most ample independence and often of 
splendid wealth too frequently abandon all that 
is really respectable ‘‘for the disgraceful asso- 
ciation of rapacious sharpers and indigent ad~ 
ventures, who, possess no one recommendation 
of body or mind, bat fraudulent dexterity in 
packing a card, and maneuvring a dice-box.” 

In the long catalogue of victims to such 
vicious associations we find the following in a 
London paper which should serve as a warn- 


the case ofa Mr. Potter who posscsscd one of 
the best estates in the county of Northumber- 
land, the-fee of which in less then twelve 
months he lost at hazard.— NV. Y. Statesman. 
The last night of his career, when he had 


just perfected the wicked work, and was step- 


ping down stairs to throw himself into bis cam 
riage, which waited at the door of a well known 
house, he suddenly went back te the room where 
his friends were assembled and insisted that 
the person he had been playing with, should 
give him one chance of recovery, or fight with 
him ; his rational proposition was this,—that 
his carriage, the trinkets and loose money in 
his pocket, histown house, plate, and furni- 
ture, should be valued to a lump, and thrown 
for a single cast. Nopersuasion could prevail 
on him to depart from his purpose ; he threw, 
and conducting the winner to. the door, told 
his coach-man, that was his master, and he- 
roically marched forth, without house, home, 
or any one creditable source of support. 

Ile retired to an obscure lodging in a cheap 
part of the town, subsisting partly on charity, 
sometimes acting as the substitude of a mark- 
er ata billiard table, and occasionally as help- 
er at a livery stable. 

In this miserable condition, with naked- 
ness and famine staring him in the face, expo- 
sed to the taunts and insults of those whom 
he had supported, he was recognized by an 


chase necessaries. 

He expended five producing decent apparel; 
with the other five he repaired to a common 
gambling house, and increased them to fifty; 
he adjourned to white’s, sat down with his 
former associates, and won 20,000 pounds. 
Returning the next night he lost it all, and af- 
ter subsisting many years in abject and sordid 
penury, died a ragged begger, at a penny’s 
lodging house in St. Gile’s. 

OATHS. 

Perhaps the observations about to be pre 
sented herein, on this subject, may not with 
many of our readers possess the charm of nov- 
elty ; while to others, they may appear rather 
presumptuous: nevertheless we -shall present 
our honest convictions on this, as we hope te 
do on every other speculative point. .The 
multiplicity of oaths is not such a grievanceia 
this country as in many foreign nations; 
as we are apeing the fashions of Europe inal 
imitable things, a period of mischief and pet- 

lexity arising from this very source, may 
be in store for as, It is proper then that the 
origin, nature, and use of oaths, should beul 
derstood and examined. wg 

To human falsbood and perfidy, may very 
justly be imputed the foundation of the eustem, 
requiring an oath of indivi 
form some important legal 
Until man had_forfei 


was then contrived by some i 


of men to. the.utterance of 





ing to all who venture in simitar paths. It is 





Such a course of conduct neces- 
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truth, © 
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be necessary, in order to impress upon timid or 


- depraved minds, the danger of prevarication : 


and the Supreme Being” was blasphemously 
cailed upon to attest the sincerity of the 
swearer! The language of self-examination, 
of insuit to the Deity, was employed in this 
extraordinary manner. The oath was sealed 
with a ** So help me God”—as though the e- 
ternal vengeance of heaven was invited, or de- 
fied upon every contemptible occasion where- 
in it was possivle fora man to commit perjury. 
This custom, it is true, after some length of 
time, was so modified by the aristocracy of 
England, as to admit from the nobility, in- 
stead of a formal oath, a mere declaration 
upon honor, while the vulgar herd were still 
compelled to arraign themselves before the ma- 
jesty of Jehovah, in’ every petty transaction 
where a lie might affect the revenue, or the 
purse of a neighbour, to the amount of.-six- 
pence. This distinction, we believe, is still 
recognized in the British Constitution, that 
glorious monument of the wisdom of ages! 
An oath taken by a man of probity, can- 
not in any. degree add to the weight of his 
testimony. Indeed, such aman, if he posses- 
ses any share of sensibility, must feel himself 
degraded by the requisition. ‘Che Court, or 
such other authority as may demand of him 
this obligation, say to him in substance— 
“Sir, we cannot believe your bare woru—you 
may have been widely known through life as 
aman of integrity and virtue—but you must 
render yourself liable to the curse of God, by 
your own laudable declarations, ere we can re- 
ceive your statements, however unimportant in 
the matter before us.”” Should bis own secu- 
rity be endangered by his promise to render 
the “‘whole truth ;” another custom is thurst in 
to relieve him—he is absolved by legal subtil- 
ity, on the ground that he may not criminate 
himself, from the fulfilment of affirmations 
which he has invoked his Maker to attest— 
inasmuch as he is informed by the learned ju- 
rists, that he is not bound to tell the whole truth, 
should such disclosure affect his own safety ! 
Is not this a species of mockery contemptuous 
towards the Supreme Being, and derogatory 
to the character and institutions of man ? 
But it may be said, and indeed it has been 
argued, that men posessing but faint ideas of 
moral obligation, will be more likely, from fear 
of future punishment, % testify veraciously 
under the solemnity of an oath, than other- 
wise. Tins is a common idea, and can be 
supported with some pladsibility. Yet, are 
there not reprobates in society, whose oaths 
are of far less value than the most trivial as- 
Sertions of men: whose ordinary conduct had 
procured for them a fair reputation in the 
world? A man's moral behavior, his faithful 
discharge of duties incumbent upon him in 
the ‘various walks of life, should constitute 
the standard by. which to indge of his sincer- 
ity in every emergency. Who, that knows 


‘my thing of the human mind, can expect 
frath frors's criminal, when the gallows is in- 


evitably te follow? And ‘what will deter the 





abandoned, from adding the crime of perjary 
to offences already accumulated ; or prevent 
the unprincipled, actuated by motives of mal- 
ice or of interist, from enhancing his stock of 
diabolical gratifications by dint of falsehood ? 
It has been estimated by an English writer, 
that about one million of perjuries are com- 
mitted anually in the kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain; so frequently are they required and on 
ocgasions so despicable. 
“If we want oaths to join us, 
Swift let us part from pole to pole asunder. 
A cause like ours is its own sacrament.” 

There is something not only ridiculous, but 
profane, in forcing an honourable man to 
stand up before his equals, who know him, or 
at least can ascertain himto be a man of worth 
and veracity—there to uncover his head, hold 
up his right hand, and utter conditional im- 
precations on himself in the name of Heaven, 
before credence can possibly be attached to 
a six-penny disclosure--when, on all ordinary 
occasions, his simple word would be taken for 
thousands! And there is something prepos- 
terous in the expectation of dragging truth 
from a notorious liar through the mere dread 
of a retribution hereafter—when such a man’s 
life has, most probably, been a continued scene 
of iniquity, wherein the laws of God and man 
have been'equally set at defiance. It is pun- 
ishment here that such villians apprehend— 
the chastisement which human laws have or- 
dained in such cases, rather than Almighty 
vengeance in a world to come: and this chas- 
tisement may as well be awarded, without 
foisting into the formality of an oath, the in- 
sulted name of Deity.— Boston Eve. Bulletin. 


INTERESTING VIEWS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
wo. 20. 

I examine the difficulty more closely, and 
perceive, that it amounts precisely to that 
which may be raised from the unequal distri- 
bution of the gifts and advantages of the mind 
and body. ‘This second difficulty when thor- 
oughly weighed, will lead me into a palpable 
absurdity. The gifts of the mind, as well as 
those of the body, depend upona train of 
physical circumstances connected with one 
another, and this chain mounts up tothe 
first instant of creation. That all men, there- 
}fore, should-have possessed the same gifts, in 
the same degree, it would have been necessary, in 
the first place, that they had nut been descen- 
ded from one another. It would have been. 
necessary, in the second place, that all men 
had been born in the same climate, and been 
nourished by the same food ; that they had en- 
joyed the same kind of life, the same educa- 
tion, the same government, &c. For “can I 
deny, that all these things have more or less 
influence upon the mind? Here the most 
slight cause carries its influence much farther 





ly convinced. ee : 
- So that, im order’ to “produce this perfect 





than T'can imagine. “Of this I am sufficient-| 


equality of gifts among all the individuals of 
the human race, it.would have been necessaty 
that all those indjividwals should have been 
cast in the same mould; that the earth every 
where should have possessed the sanie degree 
of light and heat ; that its productions should 
have been every where the same ; that there 
should have been neither mountains nor val- 
lies, &c. But Ishould never finish, were I to 
exhaust this subject. 

How many such difficulties will at first 
strike a man of any penetration, and from 
which he might see a multitnde of absurdities 
arise, were he capable of analyzing them !— 
The mind willingly dwells upon the surface of 
things ; it'does not choose to penetrate them, 
because it dreads labour and difficulty. Some- 
times. it has greater dread of the—truth. 

If, therefore, it was inconsistent with the 
state of things, that all men should partake of 
the same gifts, and of the same measure of 
those gifts; why should I be astonished that 
they have not the same belief? How much is 
this belief itself linked with physical and 
moral circumstances ! | 

But is this holy religion, which appegrs to 
me so limited. in its progress, and by which a 
benevolent heart would desire, that the whole 
world were enlightened, to remain for ever 


means may not Providence have in reserve, 
to enable it one day to surmount with splen- 
dor those narrow limits to which it is now 
confined 1 What precious monuments, what 
demonstrative proofs, still buried in the bosom 
of the earth, or under ruins, may He not draw 
thence, at the time marked by his wisdom! 
What future revolutions, in the great political 
bodies, now in possession of our glote, may 
not be fore-ordained as to time and manner, 
in the desiggs of Supreme Goodness! May 
not that nation, which is the most ancient and 
most singular of all nations; which is disper- 
sed, and as it were planted, for seventeen cen- 
turies, in the midst of the nations, without 
ever being incorporated with them, without 
ever forming one distinct nation of itself; 
which is the faithful depositary of the most an- 
cient oracles, the perpetual and living monu- 
ment of the truth of the new oracles ; may not 
this nation, I say, be one day, in the hand of 
Providence, one of the great instruments of 
his designs, in favour of that religion, which 
it does not yet acknowledge ? . 


_ If the doctrine does not produce greater 
moral effects among most of those who pro- 
fess it, shall I ascribe this to-its imperfection, 
or want of sufficient motives? But do I know 
any system of doctrine, whose principles tend 
more directly to the bappiness* of universal 
society, and of each individual member? fe 
there any, which presents motives better cal- 
culated to influence the judgement, exalt 
the conceptions of men and extend bis hopes 
to eternity. at 
But in promulgating this sublime law, ¢ 

Lawgiver of nature has not transformed i 

mere machines the intelligent beings to whom 





within its present limits? How many different | 
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he gave it. He has left them the physical 
power of observing or of violating it. He 
has thus put into their awn bands the decis- 
ion of their lot. He has set Before their eyes 
good ard evil, happiness and misery. 

To object a the doctrine of the Foun- 
der, because all its prosessors are not saints, 
is to object against philosophy, because all 
who prosess it are not philosophers. Is it 
therefore true, that sary: is not qualified 
to make philosophers? S all I judge of any 
doctrine by its effects alone? Will it not be 
more equitable to judge of it by its principles, 
its maxims, its motives, and by the fitness of 
all these to produce the end proposed? If, 
notwithstanding the excellence of this doct- 
rine, and its fitness to produce the end propo- 
sed by it, I am forced to acknowledge, that it 
does not always succeed, I can from this con- 
clude only, that the prejudices, passions, and 
tempers of men frequently weaken or destroy 
the impresion which this doctrine would nat- 
urally make upon the soul. This does not at 
all surprize me; because I easily conceive, 
that an intelligent and free being cannot be 
constrained by motives, and that :easons and 
arguments are not ge ge causes. It is 
very observable also, that all the men who 
make an external profession of a doctrine are 
not inwardly convinced of its truth. 

And if, upon the whole, Iam convinced, 
that the number of real sages, whom any doct- 
rine can form, is very small, T ought not to be 
astonished at this, because I perceive, that 
great excellence, in no profession whatever, 
can at any time be very general ; and that it 
must be less so, in the profession of virtue, 
than in any other. But is not virtue, though 
Jess perfect, still virtue? Is not gold, though 
mixed with other matter, still gold? If I 
would be always just, should I not estimate 
this doctrine by the good it his produced, 
however small that may be, and by all the 
evils which it has prevented? And above all, 
if the doctrine in question prescribed the si- 
Jent performance of good works, of good, ra- 
ther than of splended warks; if it required, 
that the left hand should not know what the 
right hand did; I should therefore infer, that 
it was impossible to calculate.all the advanta- 
ges which society could derive from such a 
doctrine. 





AMBITION. . 

If there are any dark spots in life upon 
which we may look back, where the bitter 
waters of affliction have been mingled in the 
chalice of joy, their origin may be traced fo 
impure and unbounded passions. I would not 
yainsay the truth,that reasonable aspirings af- 
ter honour or riches, or fame, are laudable. 
There is perhaps no feeling of the human 
beart more interwoven with our natures than 
the passion of Ambition. It is the sweet food 
of our fancy, when we awake in the glowing 
and halcyon days of our sunny youth, while we 
age irresistibly led to contemplate life as but a 
gilded panerama, wherein all bright and beau- 





tiful objects are concentrate¢—when the vis- | 
ions of hope \spring up like flowers in the | 
youthful bosom—when no storm is lowering 
when no tempest hath gathered. Were it pos- 
sible that the dreamsof our ambition—that one 
half of our vain yearning for honour or fame 
could be fulfilled, then might the espiring bo- 
som thrill with delight—then might this 
earth be deemed but another Epen, where 
the spirit of joy sheds its hallowed ecstacies— | 
where the dark clouds of evil were not pef- 

mitted to lower—or the, fitful and feverish 
disappointments of life came not in their bit- 
terness to the tranquil spirit. 

But alas!—as Time bears -away on its 
troubled wave the dim lapses of our” faded 
years, to’ mingle with the shoreless ocean of 
Eternity, how do the thronging plans of hu- 
man ambition decay within that breast where 
they sprung? The dark and sorrowful truth 
of matdrer years, is presented in bitter ex- 
change for the gorgeous and over-wrought 
eolourings of the young and enthusiast soul. 
It is only experience—that constant prince— 
that bitter monitor which may tell us how fu- 
lile are many of our fond expectations; and 
itis not until we have found the garlands of 
our young existence withered—until we find 
the tempest clouds of disappointment lower- 
ing darkly above and around us, where we 
had deemed the sun of pleasure poured a 
flood of glory from the resplendant zenith of 
his course, that we are forced.to exclaim, as 
we look back upon the bright morning of our 
childhood and the shadows and sunshine of 
departed existence, that. 

és --- Years steal, 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 
And life’s enchanted cup out sparkles near the brim.” 

A thousand objects, as we start into life 
conspire to fill the sou] with the passion of 
Ambition. Who can look with the clear and 
ardent eye of youth. upon the flowers with 
which his future path of life appears to be 
strewn, and not seek to weave a wreath of 
their varied and glowing colours? Who can 
contemplate the star of Fame glimmering 
amidst the clouds that tremble around her 
dizzy height, and not feel his bosom swell 
with emotions which he can never express? 
and yet which he cannot entirely conceal. 
Itis this which causes the proud couqueror 
to rejoice, as he sits on his triumphal chariot, 
with the gathered spajls and trophiesof nature 
around him. It is this which thrills the bo- 
som ofthe Philosopher, add fills with the fire 
of thought the Poet’s eye. 


But this may be reasonably inferred, that 
the thoughts of our own disolution can never 
have a place in our bosoms, while they throb 
with the restless and aspiring emotions of our 
dawning years, Could this be—how soon 
would they vanish away, and the musing spirit 
be brought to ponder on the mutability of 
all earthly objects. It is Dearn, whichis 
the terror andthe bitter enemy to impure pleas- 
ture and unholy Ambition. Its voice is as the 





which ‘lifteth up bis hands ‘on high;—and 
speaks to that ear which is not more deaf 
than then adder saying, ‘All is vanity. 

Ask him who turns.away in the utter hope- 
lessness of his spirit, and the brokenness of 
his own sorrowful heart from the grave of one 
he loved: perchance a wife—a kind parent 


sister, to whose sympathising heart he submit- 
ted all his sorrows and his joys—Ask him 
where is thé syren song of pleasure which be- 
guiled them on earth—Ask him if the recol- 
lection of their buoyancy of spirit brings back 
the fire of life to the pale and mouldering clay? 
—The convulsive sigh, and the bursting tear 
will be his mournful reply—Ask the warrior 
ashe lingers upon the bed of death— what 
is the tumult of the camp—what is the glee 
of the garrison—the clattering of the war-hoof 
—the deafening clangor of the trumpet and the 
din of arms %—His hollow voice and strug- 


viewless wind, and the grave will soon shut 
out their memory.”—Ask the man of pleasure 
—where are the darling visions—the unreal 


hood—and he will tell you that the smiles of 
realised Ainbition have been ‘few and far be- 
tween,’—that his hopes have been unrealised, 
and his felicities denied. ‘Then will he re- 
gret and acknowledge that his brightest hours 
were al] mis-spent,and the channel of his 
Ambition misdirected. Then will he too 
deeply feel & express, that although there has 
been a time with him, when all the kindly af- 
fections might have been nurtured in his soul 
—yet one master passion has driven them. 
from his bosom and that the frailty of exis- 
tence has never received a moment’s serious 
weight in his mind. But now the prospect 
of death has descended deep into his spirit, & 
the overwhelming reflection has at last over- 
taken him, that life and its honours are as un- 
certain as the morning cloud—or “‘as the va- 
pour that riseth and svon passeth away.” 





Why is there misery in the world—For 
our light affliction, which is [comparatively] 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” This 


tion than can be given to the otherwise mys 
teirous fact, that paige and troubles are per- 
mitted to enter into this state of existence. 
Ho! ye desponding souls:—Ye who wonder 


because ye cannotaccount for them, are upon 
the point of doubting your Creator’s 

ness!—a light has dawned from another 
world, revealing the design of human “afflic- 


and then to-terminate in “an eternal 

of glory.” Temporary miseries are no eve 
dence of God’s malevolence, because — are 
to result in an ‘infinitely greater sum / 
iness. If human 


“work out aa 





sound of many. waters\-as the great deep, 


ment,”——if they were not to 


—an attractive brother—or an affectionate ~ 


gling accents will exclaim—“They are as the” ° 


fantasies which he has pursued from his child- " 


is the only rational and satisfactory explana-. 
at the inexplicable ways of heaven, and who, . 
tion, which is to be hut for a pruszc fhe 


rings were to be ons ; 
ess,—if they were not to be only “for amo 
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eternal weight of glory,”for those who endure 
them; then might ye, in justice, question the 
benevolence of your Maker< But as such are 
not the sickening facts ;—as the end of every 
dispensation of heaven is the happiness ef his 
creatures, ye have every reason to say, 
Though he slay me yet “will I trust in him,” 
for he is good and his mercy endureth for- 
ever,” 0 


“Save me alike from foolish pride and im- 
pctocane ook sieved upon the face 
“of creation and say why it is, amjd so many 
objects fitted and designed to cheer him, that 
the soul of man should sicken and sink into 
discontent. Beside his pathway spring up 
flowers so wonderful in construction, and so 
exquisite in beauty, that the glory of Solomon 
did not surpass them—the fruits ef the swell- 
ing year in succession are offered to his hands, 
fields loaded with grain assure him of future 
plenty—and the varied landscape interspers- 
ed with the dwellings of his fellows, exclude 
the feeling of loneliness, and add the charm of 
tocial feeling. One would think the sense of 
enjoyment could only be interrupted and in- 
ereased by the sentiment of gratitude to God, 
the author of such blessings. But it is the 
nature of this intellectual being, to aspire to 
something beyond the enjoyment of the sim- 
ple beauties around him, he would aim at 
a gratification of his own creation. To hearts 
of genuine sensibility, ambition has charms 
euperior to those of Nature ; and if these last 
are disregarded fin the pride of us—they will 
fail to sooth under defeat. Let him, there- 


* . fore who permits himselfto yield to the incite- 


ment of ambition, before he indulges in the 
ardor of pursuit, consider the difficulty of at- 
tainment and the consequences of failure. 





Extract.—Believe me, the world is a migh- 


ty pleasant creature, only do not, as I said be- 
fore, expect too much from it. In the hour 
of peace, of prosperity and relaxation, see 
the world; in moderation, taste of it as you 
would of a strong cordial ; but lose not the re- 
membrance that it turns bitter on the lees ; 
drink it not to excess, or it will lead to folly, 
ignominy, or death. Hope nothing from the 
world in the hour of sorrow. Hope little even 
from friends; try them not too much—it is 
painful to find them wanting. Trust only in 
the world which is not now,. but which must 
come to all, Whether they will or not. Look 
atthe great word written over the portal of 
death—Eternity—and seek your comfort theré. 
Christian Advocate. 





Editorial Labours.—As to the manner in 
which an editor’s time is employed, a great deal 
is to be said. Heenjoys no credit for any 
thing but what appears in the leaded or edito- 

columas; when, in reality, that is far 
from being the most arduous paft of his em- 
ployment. The perusal of papers received ; 
selecting matter for republication ; pruning 


. 


it of redundancies so as to render it capable 


of admission, and digesting the whole with a 
view to furnish something on every topic of 
temporary interest in such a space as he may 
have : all these, though they are not-outward- 
ly apparent, require a good dea} of labour and 
consume a great deal of time. After these 
parts of his task are discharged, he sits down 
to commune with his readers’in the original 
department ; but he often does so with a mind 
distracted and fatigued by his previous occu- 
pations. Balt. Gaz. 





A Frenchman who had been several -years 
confined for debt in the Fleet Prison, found 
himself so much at home within its walls, and 
was, withall, so harmless apd inoffensive a 
character, that the jailor occasionally permit- 
ted him to recreate himself by spending his 
evenings abroad, without any apprehension 
of the forfeiture of his verbal engagement. 
His little earnings as a jack of all trades ena- 
bled him to form several pot house connexions ; 
and those led him by degrees to be less and 
less punctual in his return at the appointed 
hour of nine, ‘“TI’ll tell thee what it is Mon- 
sieur.” at length said the jailor to him,“‘you 
are a good fellow, But I am afraid you have 
lately got into bad company—so I tell you 
once for all, that if you do not keep better 
hours, and come back in good time, I shall 
be under the necessity of locking you out al- 
together 1” 








Telescope and Miscellany. 


* Earnestly contend for the faith.” 








Provipence, Saturpay, Marcu 15, 1828. 








THE DEAD. 

Ecrestastes ix. 5—“ For the living know that 
they shall die : but the dead know not any thing, nei 
ther have they any more a reward; for the memory of 
them is forgotten.” i 


[Concluded from page 227} 

Some christian writers have so understood 
and interpreted these words, -as to deduce from 
them the conclusion, that death is an extinc- 
tion of intellectual being. ‘There are very 
few, however, among the writers of ancient or 
modern date, who have either embraced or at- 
tempted to maintain this hypothesis: And for 
the truth of this sentiment, there appears to be 
little that savours of the character of evidence. 
The passage before us s to be the princi- 
pal evidence on which reliance is placed for 
the support of this opinion; And if it be not 
supported by this passage, we know of no one, 
either in the Old or New Testament that can 
be successfully urged in its defence. 

it appears that the Jewi~h expositors orRab- 
bies, who were familiar with the Hebrew text, 
did not so understand its in:port; for, accordin 
to Catmet, they believed and sinisteino’ 
that the soul is immortal. Consulting the dis- 
courses of our Lord, and examinining the in- 
structions which he i on 4 great vari- 





ety of subjects, we-find nothing to support the 


. 





—SS 
sentiment now in question. The writings of 
his apostles and disciples appear to be equally 
destitute of evidence to support this hypothe- 
sis; Nay, their testimony is to the 
conclusion. 

The Sadducees, to be sure, believed that 
temporal death was an extinction of intellec- 
tual existence; but we have never learned 
that such was the belief of any of the early fol- 
lowers of Christ. : 

St. Paul once said to his brethren, ‘‘I am in 
a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ, which is far better :—- 
Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you.”—Phil. 1.23,24 From 
this it is too evident for controversy, that the 
ayostle expected, whenever he was called to 
depart from the body, that he should be with 
Christ ; and which rendered his departure so 
desirable. But, admitting he was to have no 
existence, or that all knowledge of his being 
was to be suspended for, perhaps, some thou- 
sands of years, no language could have been 
so illy adapted to convey such an idea. Noth- 
ing, it seems, could have been farther from his 
thoughts, than that sleepy system, which sup- 
poses man to have no rational existence sepa- 
rate from the body. Again, the apostle saith 
—‘Therefore we are always confident, know- 
ing that, whilst we are at home in ‘the body, 
we are absent from the Lord : We are confi- 
dent, I say, and willing rather to be absent 
from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord.”-11. Cor. v.6,8. The confident be- 
lief ofan existence, seperate from the body, 
is here held forth as being a common opinion 
entertained by the disciples at Corinth. Now 
admiting that intellectual extinction or a long 
suspension of consciousness be the sentiment 
intended to be conveyed by Solomon, which, 
ought we to suppose, is entitled to the most 
confidence for the correctness of his views on 
this subject ; an ancient king of Israel, or a 
well-instructed apostle of Jesus Christ 1— 
Why, if the testimony of one is to be preferred, 
it must be that of St. Paul, since he was it. 
structed in al} the truths of the Gospel by an 
immediate revelation from Jesus Christ, and 
therefore could not be likely to err an this 
point. 

But after all, we see no discrepancy in their 
testimony. Solomon was evidently confining 
his remarks to what transpired under the sun: 
that is; he was speaking of what the dead 
did not know, do, feel ox suffer in this world. 
Now let the reader see the whole paragraph, 
and he will instantly discover that these re- 
marks embrace the real sentiment and inten« 
ion of the wise man—‘‘For to him that is 
— to all the living there is hope: fora 

iving dog is better than a dead Jion. « For the 
living know that they shall die: but the dead 
know not any thing, neither have they any 
more a reward; for the memory of them is 
forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, 
and their envy, is now perished; neither 
have they’ any more a portion for ever ig 
any thing that is done under the sun.” 
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As solomon was here speaking of things un- 
der the sun, we consider it a manifest absurd- 
ity to make an application of his language to 
a future state.. If we would correctly under- 
siand the destiny of man iu a future world- 
we must consult the writers of the New Tes, 
tament, who were well instructed in the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God. 
6 Q0+- 
FOR THE TELESCOPE AND: MISCELLANY. 

Br. Pickering, you call my communication 
in defence of ‘Me. Ballou ‘‘an extraordinary 
production,” and it is so, written ona very 
extraordinary ocasion. You further say that— 
“We have frequently heard of expresssons 
from members of the family, of precisely the 
same character.” You needed not to say,‘ the 
family,” for we have no doubt that you have 
heard such expressions from members of many 
families—but it is presumed that neither you 
nor any one else, ever heard such expressions 
from members of my family, except it be from 
myself. But your remarks are calculated to 
insinuate that a member of Mr. B’s family 
sent you the communication on which you re- 
marked—but from such a suspicion I will ex- 
onerate every member of Mr. B’s family. 

We are sorry you should be willing to take 
upon yourself so arduous a work, as to under- 
take to refute so large a portion of our commu- 
nication, by presenting facts which prove 
that there is in America as useful a man as 
Mr. B. We will spare you the trouble, by 
stating that we never doubted such facts. 

Your remarks we shall not further notice, 
for we are entirely satisfied that they will car- 
ry to the readers minds all necessary comments. 
henson it becomes necessary for my name to 
for my true name to be given to the public, it 
will be given without hesitation; until then 
I subscribe myself ; 

A FRIEND TO JUSTICE. 


REMARES. 

We would inform our correspondent, that 
we perfectly agree with him upon the fact, 
that the occasion must be an extraordinary 
ene, which should induce a man to attempt 
the defence of one minister by criminating a 
number, branding them with the charge of one 
of the basest passions that degrade the charac- 
ter of moral beings ; envy. : 

At the same time, we beg leave to inform 
him, that had such a communicution been of- 
fered in defence of any believer in future 
punishment, it would have been rejected with- 
out ceremony. We see nothing further in 
the remarks of “a friend to justice” which 
requires notice. 





POR THE TELESCOPE AND MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Pickering—From the earliest period of 


the history of man, we find him to believe in | 


the existence ofa supreme being. That being 
has created and sustains al] things. Man, the 
image of the invisible and noblest work of his 
hands, was placed on this earth, for wise and 


| good purposes; and will answer the end for 
| which he was made—and then, as the inspired 
writer has told us, his immortal part wiil re- 
turn to him who gave it, and the mortal wingle 
again with its native element. 

This is the declaration of holy men of old— 
this is the testimony of all God’s holy prophets 
—this is the language of the works of nature— 
not of designing men : They would persuade 
us to believe that the Father of ali mercies, 
will suffer millions of his children to be made 
as miserable in a future state, as it is possible for 
an infinite being to make them! ‘I his is not 
the language of the divine oracles—They 
testify that God gave his only Son as a com- 
plete Saviour of all men ; that he was com- 
missioned from his Father with the glorious 
intelligence of Heavenly love, tous his chil- 
dren, and commanded to preach a deliverante 
frem sin, and the miserable consequences 
thereof ;—To raise up the down bowed, to 
comfort them that mourn with the blissful as- 
surance of immortal life. This is the doc- 
trine ef the scriptures ; this is the good news 
and glad tidings of the gospel, that was an- 
nounced by the angels of God, to the shepherds 
of Bethlehem, on the birth morn of the im- 
maculate Jesus. Their language was, ‘“‘be- 
hold | bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be unto all people. Now if the 
sad tidings of endless misery, be the good news 
of the gospel, we are bound to believe it—if 
not, we must conclude it to be the work of 
designing men ,.sach men as the Saviour said 
would come to us ‘in sheeps clothing, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves,” many are 
daily following their ‘“‘penicious ways, by rea- 
son of whom the way of truth is evil spoken 
of.” 


The doctrine of eternal torments, as taught 
by those false teachers, has driven thousands 
of its unhappy believers to despair, and caused 
them to destroy their own lives, and the lives 
of their families and friends. 

Let usthen that bave had our minds en- 
lightened, by the light of the ‘sun of righteous- 
ness,” arise like men that feel at every nerve, 
and sound the Gospel clarion to those who are 
still in darkness and ignorance ; whose minds 
are “blinded by the god of this world,” and 
endeavour to save them from sorrows of mind 
by making them acquainted with Jesus Christ, 
and a candid acknowledgement and love of 
his truth ! let us present to them the pure & 
unadulterated principles of the Gospel ; that 
Gospel which will cause them to be wise unto 
the enjoyment of Salvation; that will bring 
them from ‘darkness into God’s marvellous 
light ;” and free their minds from these miser- 
able forebodings of a future never-ending state 
of misery ; by convincing them that they are 
heirs of eternal happiness, and joint “‘heirs of 
Jesus Christ,” who is the head of every man, 
and first born of God from the dead. 

Oh! delightful and animating expectation ! 
to believe that all. mankind are to be made ho- 
| ly, and consequently happy through the atone- 





jie blood of the maa Cértst Jesus, who died 


'to redeem the lost sons of Adwn from the bor 
dage of error, and restore them to their pris- 
tine purity aud peace. ‘Wonder O heaven ! 
be astonished © earth !’’ 
world. ‘He is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins df 
the whole world,” 
are saved, —“there is no other name given 
under heaven among men, whereby we must 
be saved.” Come then, ye children of ‘the 
most high God,—ye blessed of my Father 
which art in Heaven ; receive the kingdom 
that shall never be taken from you § receive 
the crown of righteousness that never fadeth ; 
and enjoy pleasure forever more. - AMQ, 





FOR THE TELESCOPE AND MISCELLANY, 


Mr. Editor, 


tianity into the world, mankind have been more 
or less troubled with false prophets, and false 


to believe, they were the true disciples of the 
Saviour, and were commissioned from the 


claim the glorious truths of the gospel. These 
teachers manifest a gréat zeal as they say to 
do something for the benefit of ‘‘poor immor- 


ers that their love for the souls of their fellow- 
men is sogreat that could they save them 
from eternal damnation, not a soul should be 
lost.” A peculiar trait in the character of 
‘false teachers”’ is to condemn all who differ 
from them in opinion as heretics, and immedi- 
ately dispatch them to the regions of darkness 
and dispair ; to raise the bloody hand of per- 
secution against their brethren pursuing him 
with an untiring zeal; and all this they say 
“is for the glory of God and will tend to ad- 
vance Cfrzst’s kingdom in the earth. 

The Saviour cautioned his disciples to be- 
ware of imposters, saying “many shall come 
in my name, saying, l am* the Christ, and. 
shall deceive many ;’’ this caution was very 
necessary, and has been fulfilled. False proph- 
ets and false Christs have arisen, and are trav- 
elling over the earth “like roaring lions” ma- 
king converts to their “‘damnable herisy, and 
many are following their pernicious ways; 
through covetuousness with feigned words 
they make merchandize of the people. These 
teachers are represented by the apostle as 
“creeping into houses and leading — sil- 
ly women ;” they do not go in as other mem 
do, but Hike fhe serpant who deceived our first 
parents they creep in, that is in a crafty, cum 
ning manner, making pretensions to great 
goodness, and so deceive the people. 

These teachers tell-the people that, “God 
is angry with them, that he is their greatest 


they must long ere this, have been in the grave 
with the dead and in hell with the damned.” 
By threatening their followers in this manner 7 





enemy, they deprive them of all 
piness both here and hereafter. They- 


He died to save tl:e ° 


Through him alone we ° 


Since the introduction of chrise 
teachers, who would fain pursuade the pédple” 


Court of the Almighty, to go forth and pro-° 


tal souls ;”’ they will tell their deluded follow- © 


by persuading them to believe that God is theif’ 


enemy, sind had he dealt justly. with them,, «- 
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from them the only foundation on which they 
can rest with security, for happiness either las- 
ting or beneficial. Thus we see, they are the 


tend man, they bring upop themselves and all 
their followers “swift distruction.” 

Oh! deluded fellow men, turn from. the er- 
ror of your ways, renounce the hidden things 
of darkness,” and no longer deceive your- 
selves and your fellow creatures. Embrace 
the “faith once delivered to the saints,” and 
go forth in the strength of your Saviour, pro- 
claiming “liberty to the captive, the opening of 
the prison doors to them that are in bondage, | 
comforting all that mourn.” As the Saviour and | 
his disciples have done before you, preach to 
the world, a free, unlimited, unconditional 
salvation; a salvation no less diffusive, than 
the rain and dew of heaven,—a salvation built 
on the immutable oath and promise of almigh- 
ty Ged. You will then enjoy the smiles of your 
heavenly Father; and the approbation of “a 
good conscience ;”’ and when the trying hour 
comes and you are called hence, you can bid 
farewell to the world, and calmly descend to 
the grave like a shock of corn fully ripe, with 
a joyful expectation of meeting the vast fam- 
ily of maa in the resurection where the refin- 
ed soul will enjoy happiness inexpressible, 
never again to know any change or diminu- 
tion. 

This is the only consistent doctrine; it com- 

rts with the character and attributes of the 

ivine Being, and the prayers of all good peo- 
ple is that it may prevail ; that sin and-mise- 
ry may-be destroyed, that error and its atten- 
dants may retire from the earth, superstition | 
and ignorance may be buried in the dark clois- 
ter of the convent, and “‘man the noblest work 
of God” learn to know that the greatest good 
is the happiness of all intelligent creatures.— 
Believing, this doctrine gives its possessor the 
enjoyment of salvation ;---believing, he re- 
jeices with inexpressible joy, receiving the 
end of his faith, the salvation of his soul. 

Servetvs. 


CHURCHES IN BOSTUN, MASS. 
Eleven, Unitarian, Congregational. 

Seven, Trinitarian, Congregational. 

One, Unitarian, Independent ;Stone Chapel 
Three, Episcopalian, 
Five, Baptist 

Two, Methodist. 
Three, Universalist. 
Two, Christian. 

One, Catholick, 

One, Presbyterian. 
One, Swedenborgian. 
One, African. : 
‘One, Free-will Baptist. 





Total, 39. 


CHURCHES IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Three, Calvinistic Baptist. 
One, Free-will Baptist. 
» Episcopalian. 








One, Universalist. Sit 
roe ; 


One, Calvinistic Congregational. 
One, Unitarian Congregational. 
One, Methodist. 
One, Friends or Quaker. 
" One, occupied by a new Society of Unita- 


rians. 
One, African. Total, 13. 


FOR THE TELESCOPE AND‘ MISCELLANY. 
REPLY TO A “FRIEND OF JUSTICE.” 

Mr. Pickering—Having read in your paper 
of Felx 23d, a singular communication from a 
“Friend to Justice,” and considering myself 
therein implicated, I beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

The writer of the communication before 
me, considers it a great virtue in Mr. Ballou 
to, refrain from reading my book—a book 
which was addressed to him-on a subject in 
dispute between us. ‘‘Now,” says he, “if Mr. 
B. can pass such a work by, without notice, he 
manifests, we think, that Christian forbear- 
ance which but few possess |’? Who the writer 
of this communication is, I know not. - But 
from the sensitiveness which he manifests, I 
will hazard the assertion that if he, or his 
“much esteemed brother Ballou,”*had written a 
work addressed to an ortiiodox clergyman, and 
he had refused to read it, he would have been 
the first to pronounce that clergyman arrogant 
and wilful. Aud still he is such a ‘‘Friend to 
Justice,” that the same conduct in his “much 
esteemed brother Ballou,” is “that Christian 
forbearance which few possess !” 

But this “ Friend to Justice,” says that my 
book. is a “misrepresentation of Mr. B’s. sen- 
timent, and an unfair work. This charge is. 
easier made than proved ; consequently this 
advocate for the meek and persecuted Joseph, 
being very friendly to justice, thought he should 
offer a “tribute of affection,’’ by censuring a 
work which his ‘‘ much esteemed brother,” 
thought prudent not to attempt to refute. 

But ‘Friend to Justice” assures us that 
some of my friends will bear testimony that I 
have misrepresented Mr. B’s. sentiments. By 
friends, he probably means those who profess 
to believe in a future retribution. I am fully 
aware that there are those who profess to be- 
lieve in a future retribution, and who never- 
theless give all their influence to the other 
side of the question ; and it is not at all sur- 
prising that such friends should condemn my 
Letters. ' 

I say, 1 am_ sensible that there some of this, 
description—men whe labour to conceal their 
opinions ; or rather whe pretended to be one 
thing, while in reality they are the reverse ; 
men who will pretend at one time, that they 
believe in a punishment beyond death, and at 





j another will declare that they have no more 


faith in a future retribution than they have in 
‘‘Mahomet’s seven hells :’’-Men too who are 
constantly accusing the Unitarians with being 
hypocrites or nothingarians, because they at- 
tempt to conceal their views: Such men I re- 
peat, I am convinced there are, and possibly 
ao “Friend to Justice” may be one of that 
ass, ; ; 





Now a censure from such a man, is very nat- 
ural. But I-can console myself with the re- 
flection that the praise or censure of such men 
is not worth a fraction.‘ In conclusion, I will 
say, that if the communication’ before me were 
written by Mr. B’s. instigation, it proves that 
he hag, commenced his second childhood, and 
if this ‘Friend to Justice” wrote of his own 
accord, it proves that Ae still remains in his 


first. C. H. 
TE SETI 


Poetry. 


mo 
Tis morn,-and low upon the drowsy earth 
Hang deep and dark the impenetrable folds - 
Of o’ercharged clouds. The sun, that fain would rise, 
Holds back, unable yet to pierce that mass 
Of watery vapour ; and the gloom of eve 
Obtrudes itself upon the opening day. 
The light scarce finds a passage to the dales, 
And but upon a solitary mount, 
That lifts its headin melancholy grandeur, 
Above the dark, cold shadows of the plain, 
The light has dared to drop her golden crown. 


And hear the lark’s sweet matin symphony, 

That carolling to heaven now seemsto implore 

One soothing beam of heaven's all-warming smile. 
And, hark ! the spirit-stirring song, that soars, 

In melody, as it would charm the sun 

To chase the demon clouds from heaven's fair dome; 
But yet those clouds in densest veil remain : 

Still black they hang, ev'n to the very earth, 

As ifto smother in their dark embrace 

The modest rain-bow tints of nature's beauty. 


Oh, why should clouds thus fly in the face of day, 
And check her radiance ere. it light the soul ? 

Why should such mists shuttp that blushing mobi, 
That else had been the pleasing harbinger 

Of a fair, bright, transcendent, glorious day ! 

Yet so tis often o’er the scene of nature, 

And still must be, till this fair harmon 

Be frighted from the crumbling earth ty chaos. 


But should such clouds bedim the sky of youth, 

Blot out the rising, sun of joy and hope, 

And close, in shades of wo, that genial hour, 

Which should be died in morning’s mellowest light? 

Yet so these mists of murky cate have hung 

Upon my morning's destiny, and still 

The lovely, tho’ enlivening, light of day 

Can find no vista to my darkened heart. 
. GEORGE. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO THE BIOON. 
6 bs: 5 A The moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her pecrless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


Bright goddess of evening, thy soft silver beam, 
That now lights up in beauty my own native stream, 
Sheds a meliower light than the proud king of day, | . 
When in dazzling - ceed he rides on his way. 

Tis sweeter to see thee in majesty roll, 

For thy beams touch the heart, they flow into the soul. 
How tows thy mild ae | that floats to the eye, 

As soft as the rain bow that tints the wet sky ! 

Like the car ofa seraph, thou movest on thy way, 
Scattering smiles on the earth in the absence of day.. 
How sweet tisat evening to catch thy soft hght, 

As, like hope o’er despair, it looks down on the night, 
While { think that my friends who are far, far from 


me, 
May, with griefs like mine, turn the wet eye to thee. 
And thro, dark vistas of mipd catch a pleam, 
Of the once splendid visions of youth’s golden dream. 
Oh, had I a pen that would reach:so high, 
I would write, on that feir sheet of light in the sky, 
Ali the tho’ts of that sou!, which unwan !ering & true, 
Ye friends of my yee have dwelt upon you ! 
But the pen cannot reath to that diamond throne» 
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And I look, and I feel myself weary and lone. 
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CORRECTION. On morning last, after a short illness, PROPOSALS a 
The opinion which we some time since ex- Jes MDa, so ee ay ae Por Publishing, by Subscription, 
pressed of Mr. Frepericx C Swatn’s qualifi-| Same morning, Miss Susan Paige, of Rutland, Vt. THE FUGITIVE POEMS OF 
cations to condnct the Editorial dutiesofa| Same , Mrs. Catharine Stow, aged 36. MRS. E. JONES. 
Religious Paper, we learn, have been miscon-| In Foster, Mr. Stephen Bennett, aged 70 years. The author of these Poems, is perfectly 


strued by a number of our readers. We have 
been informed that our remarks were suppos- 
ed to relate to his moral character. We there- 
fore embrace this method to inform our read- 
ers, that no allusion whatever was intended, 
other than to his Aterary qualifications. We 
were of opinion that his knowledge of Histo- 
ry, general Theology and the English lan- 
guage, were not sufficient to qualify him for 


the duties that must devolve upon an Editor | faith 


of such a periodical. Such is our opinion 
still. However, we may have misjudged, and 
the experiment may prove, notwithstanding 
our impressions, that his ability is equal to 
the task. Editor. 





CONVERSION IN THE MINISTRY. 

We have just received the pleasing intelli- 
ence, that Rev. Henry Brown, of Coventry, 
Conn.) has embraced the faith of Universal 

grace, and is preaching the doctrine of im- 
partial Salvation. 


Mr. Brown is in easy circumstances, sus-| 


tains an unblemished character,is considered 
a gentleman of sound understanding, and 
good pulpit talents. 

We understand that he has for several years 
been a preacher of the Christian or Free- 
Will Baptist order. At present, he preaches 
a part of the time at the Village of Williamaantic 
in Windham. ; 

May the Lord of the harvest bless and pros- 
per his labours. 


ed 
PAarvicd, 


In this town, on Friday last week, by Rev. Mr 
Pickering, Mr. James T. Slocum, to Miss Ann Fen- 
ner, both of this town. : 

By the Rev. Mr. Waterman, Mr. John S. David- 
son, to Miss Rebecca M. Brown. 

On Monday last, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Alfred 
Rickard, to Miss Rebecca T. Carpenter: 


Died, 


In this town, Mrs. Nancy Luther, aged 41 years. 
On the 5th inst. Harriet Jones, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas C. Hoppin, aged 2 years and 6 months. 
Sweet little cherub—forced to yield, 
And bow to conquering death ; 
The sentence could not be on 
Nor love prolong his breath. 

On Friday, 7th inst. Miss Almira Sekell, only child 
of Mr. Thomas Sekell, aged 8 years —a child of great 
promise, and solace of her parents. She fell a victim 
to that most horrid of all di the dropsy on the 
brain. By this sudden and severe dispensation, a fond 

«father and mother are deprived of their only off- 
spring----of all that rendered their lives happy. 
eep not for her! She is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of paradise ; 
All darkness wiped from her refi t brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banish’d her eyes ; 
Victorious over death, to her appear , 
The vista’d joys of heaven's eternal year. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Ephraim Southworth, aged 

70 years. ; 











above, and in no case to receive less than $3, 


In Williamantic, Conn. on Monday 25th ult. Mr. 
Nelson Wilkinson, aged 24 years. 

This y man was highly esteemed for his up- 
right and virtuous conduct, and his early exit is 
deeply lamented by all his friends and acquaintances. 
In his religious faith, he was a Universalist. Those 
ofhis acquaintance who were believers in the doc- 
trine of endless misery, we are informed, visited him 
during his last illness, both preachers and laymen, 
and by various eavoured té shake his 
and draw froin him a renunciation of the doc- 
trine which he had professed when in health : But all 
their efforts proved atortive. He remained firm and 
composed in the faith of God’s universal and saving 
grace, to the last expiring moment. A short time 
ee to his death, gave directions concerning his 

uneral, and he left it his dying request, that his 

remains might be bronght to the village of Pawtuck- 
et, R.I. for interment, and that Rev. Mr. Cutler 
should deliver a discourse on the occasion. That re- 
quest has been complied with. 


We cannot but regret, that believers in endless 
misery should act so ungenerous and cowardly a part, 
as that of besieging a young man in his last heurs, 
and labouring to terrify him out of his confidence in | 
the grace of God, which alone can give support and 
comfort to the dying. If by fair —_ honorable argu- | 
| ments they can convince us, when in health, that we | 
hold any error in doctrime, they are entitled to our | 
gratitude and esteem : but when they obtrude then.- | 
selves into the presence of the sick and the dying ; 
not for the purpose of comforting and strengthening 
their hope, but for the purpose of taking advantage of 
their weakness to proselyte them to their peculiar 
creed ; they render themselves unworthy the common 
eivilities of society. . Such practices ought to be con- 
demned, as and unfeeling, and the zealous 
assailant should be promptly repulsed, and treated 
with that stern disapprobation which the rashness of 
his conduct so richly deserves. 

















LAST NOTICE. 


Subscribers to the Telescope and Mjscella- 
ny, are respectfilly informed, that the time 
(6 months fron the commencement of the Vol- 
ume allowed for making payment for the ad- 
vance price, has already MORE THAN ELAPSED, 
and are hereby distinctly notified that $3. will 
be demanded of every subscriber who commenced 
with No. 1. of Volume 4. and who does not 
make payment previous the first day of April; 
together with 25cts. for transportation, in ca- 
ses where papers are sent by stages, NoT IN 
THE MAIL. 


(G> Agents are directed to take notice of the 


for the entire Volume after that time. 








4UST PUBLISHED 

And for sale by Samuel W. Wheeler, at 
No. 110 1-2 Westminster-Street, and at this] 
office, a pamphlet entitled, 120 Reasons for 
being a Universalist ; by Paul Dean, Pastor 
of the Central Universalist Church in Boston. 

(G> Price Six Cents. ; 

JUSTICES’ BLANES, 


OF EVERY DFSCRIPTION POR SALE AT THIS 











OFrFiCcE. j 


aware,thatshe prefers her claims for patronage, 
to the public, at a moment when the literary 
market is well stocked with Peetry ; but, en- 
couraged by the promises of partial friends, 
she ventures to trust her little barque upon the 
world, and fondly hopes for favorable breezes, 
and a fortunate voyage. If the productions of 
her pen, cannot be ranked among the more 
lofty inspirations of the muse, she trusts, that 
they will at least be found agreeable to the 
taste ofthe literary reader, and far from being 
obnoxious, to the disapprobation of a kind and 
indulgent community. 

Her Poems comprise a great variety, and 
were written on various subjects, which, how- 
ever unworthily they may have been treated, 
are not the less meritorious, on actount of the 
defects of the writer. Urged. by pecuniary 
circumstances, rather than a thirst for fame, 
the author is induced to attempt the proposed 
publication, and respectfully asks the aid and 
support ofan indulgent community. 

Terms.—T he work will be printed on fine 
paper, with new type, and will comprise about 
one hundred and fifty-five pages, and will be 
delivered to subscribers for rirry cents the 
volume. 


((# Subscriptions received at this office. 


SAMUEL W. WHEELER, 


Has for sale, at 110 1-2, Wesminister-street, 
The following Books, and Pamphlets. 
The Christian Telescope, vols. 1 and2 bound. 
Ballou’s Notes on the parables. : 
do. Letters to Walton and Buckminister: 
._ “ — Sermons on various subjects. 
Balfour’s, Ist and 2 Inquiry. 
“ ‘Reply to Sabme. 
Kneeland and McCalla’s controversy. 
do.- Translation of the New Testament. 
«« — Sermons on various subjects. j 
Pickering’s Hymn Books in plain and ornament 
binding. 
do. 
do. 





~—— 





> 


Reply to Dr. Carpenter. | 
Sermons on various subjects. 
Thompson's Chrtstian Guide. 
do. _ Lectures. 
apd Rev. John saree 0 rf 
ix Sermons, by an.Episcop’ ergymaa. 
Canfield’s Roviatr of Hawes’ Letters. 
Light of Truth and Pleasure of Light. 


> For Sale at this Office, A Series of Letters; 7 
addressed to Rev. Hosea Baxtov, of Boston; s 
vindication of the Doctrine of A FUTURE RET- 
RIBUTION, against the A imme = arguments usedby — 

ers. By 











him,Mr. Batrour, and o CuarresHupsom, 
Pastor of a church in Westminster, Mass. 2 


by D. Watson, Woodstock, Vt. 307 pages ve. Price — 
$1, bound and lettered. ee 


JUST RECEIVED, 


And for sale, 110 1-2 Westminster-Stree 
Rev. Mr. Rayner’s Farewell Sermon, on . 
taking leave of the Episcopal Church, % 













the corr nce between Bishop 
and himself. aed 
Also—A Sermon on the New Birth, by! 


Mr. Case. Price 2 IRete 
4 Be 
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